its establishment, it had dormitories, a dining-hall and kitchen, a recreation hall furnished with chairs, tables, and a piano, a stable for the camp horse, a tool-and-implement house, a carpenter shop, a vegetable garden, two tennis courts, a baseball ground, a motor boat, ancl facilities for keeping chickens, rabbits, and bees. All of the work was done by tin* 1 >oys themselves, and perhaps they derived as much pleasure from it as from the bathing, fishing, boating, and ball-playing for which they had plenty of time in flu4 intervals between their voluntary tasks. And when they came from the hot, dirty, malodorous streets of the East Side in July or August, they enjoyed all the more the garden, the flower-beds, and the green, neatly-trimmed lawns, because these improvements were the results of their own labor. In the first nine years of the camp's existence more than three thousand boys visited it and returned safely to their homes without a single death, accident, or serious case of illness.
As the Boys' Club gradually increased its membership and diversified its activities, the problem of financing it became one of importance, if not of dtf~ ficulty. In the late nineties, its annual expenses were about $3200, but in 1901, when it moved into the new building and when more paid labor was needed, they mounted up to $12,000. With the establish-